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in establishing himself on the allotment of land where he began life anew. Father 
fitienne, a French priest, helped him to put his notes in form for publication, and 
they were sent to Mr. Casabona, who had met the farmer in Sao Paulo and had 
asked him to compile the story of his experiences, in which the visitor was greatly 
interested. Mr. Casabona edited the manuscript and added copious notes on the 
geography, communications, commercial and other statistics, etc. The result is a 
consecutive and well-written story of the fortunes of a French family from the 
time they left home till the new hearth was reared and they could see that a 
degree of prosperity was attainable in this prosperous State to which many peas- 
ant farmers in France are strangers. 

All information required by the French colonists on farm lands, climate, 
schools, government encouragement, crops, farm methods, and other matters, is 
given in much detail. The book in no way suggests the colonization pamphlet, 
but the account it gives of this remarkable State, which raises one-half of the 
world's coffee crop and offers great opportunity also for other agricultural indus- 
tries and stock-raising, will interest and edify all readers. The full-page illus- 
trations from photographs are instructive. 

The Italians of To day. From the French by Rene Bazin. Trans- 
lated by William Marchant. 246 pp. and Index. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1908. 

A study of Italian life from the Lombard plain to Calabria and Sicily. The 
author sees the meaning of small as well as of large things and deals with those 
aspects which throw most light upon actual conditions in town and country and 
upon the life of all classes of Italians. It was written in the days of the late 
King Humbert, and the following extract from the author's description of the 
king, as he saw him at the inauguration of an Institute for the Blind in Milan, 
is a fair sample of a style that is both interesting and analytical: 

The King arrives first from Monza in a very ordinary two-horse landau. He wears a frock-coat 
and silk hat. The presentations being made, every one resumes his hat by the royal command, and 
the King begins to chat with the Milanese authorities and the managers of the new Institute, remain- 
ing in the vestibule, where the cold cutdoor air circulates freely. I remark no excessive attention on 
the part of those who surround him. He talks to each in very short sentences, speaking low, with a 
frequent lifting of the chin. His attitude is altogether military; and it is easy to see that he likes to 
talk standing, his chest well thrown out, taking a step or two, now and then, a habit which he main- 
tains in court receptions. His moustache is formidable, less so than on the coins, however. But his 
glance, a little singular in its fixedness, has nothing severe. King Humbert's popularity increased 
much after the cholera at Naples and he is aware of this fact. 

Mr. Bazin's clean-cut word pictures take in many sides of Italy, from its 
literature and authors and its high society, to the Campania, which he loves, and 
the slums of Naples. The only chapter of considerable geographical interest is 
that on Etna in eruption. 

Applied Geography. A Preliminary Sketch. By J. Scott Keltic 

vii and 199 pp. and 10 Maps. Geo. Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 1908. Price, 
2s. 6d. 

In this book Dr. Keltie shows how, in many ways, knowledge of geography 
may be applied in the interests of commerce. It is eighteen years since the first 
edition was published, and the second is partly rewritten and thoroughly revised. 
A new chapter has been added, "The Unstaked Globe," in which he sums up the 
results of the recent scramble of leading Western nations and Japan for new 
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territory, which has finally placed all the continents and their islands, excepting 
Asia, in the hands of Europe or of peoples of European origin. These vast 
acquired areas have not, as yet, all been "effectively occupied or even completely 
explored, far less developed, as to their resources." Dr. Keltie especially illus- 
trates the practical purposes to which geography may be applied by chapters on 
the geography of Africa and the British Empire, with deductions as to the bear- 
ings of the geography of these regions upon their development. Brought up to 
date, the book renews its usefulness as a series of suggestions and examples relat- 
ing to the practical side of geography, of much value to teachers and which all 
intelligent readers may peruse with profit. 

Peerless Alaska. Our Cache Near the Pole. By Charles Hal- 
lock. 324 pp., Illustrations by George G. Cantwell and 3 Appendices. Broad- 
way Publishing Company, New York, 1908. Price, $1.25. 

The amount of reading matter is almost doubled by "single leads" between 
the lines. The information on all phases of Alaska is readably presented and 
based partly upon the author's own observations over twenty years ago and his 
selection of much more recent data secured chiefly by government explorers. 
Alaska is treated in its geography, economic aspects, opportunities for agricultural 
development, mineral wealth, commercial fisheries, fur and game animals, glacier 
fields, climatic phases, attractions for tourists, missionary enterprise, and present 
stage of development. The author shares the confidence of many writers that 
the timber resources will become a large source of wealth, and that hundreds of 
thousands of acres, tucked away in the folds of Alaskan mountains, will yet be 
turned into the richest of grain, hay, and grazing lands. The book is instruc- 
tive but without map or index. 

In Search of a Polar Continent (1905-1907). By Alfred H. Har- 
rison, xx and 292 pp., Illustrations, Map and Index. Edward Arnold, 
London, 1908, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, American Agents. Price, 

$3.50 net. 

Mr. Harrison prefaced his sojourn in arctic America, here described, by two 
hunting trips in the Rocky Mountains and another sporting expedition in Canada 
that took him as far north as Great Slave Lake. The objects of the expedition to 
which this book is given were to visit the extreme north of Canada, make Herschel 
Island a base, and discover, if possible, whether unknown land exists in Beaufort 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean to the west of the archipelago, north of this continent. 
In the very bad ice year of 1906 he attempted to reach Banks Land on a whaler, 
which carried all his equipment, but the goal from which he expected to sledge 
north over the land and then west over the sea ice in search of new lands was 
almost unattainable on account of the ice ; and, finally, the whalers were unable 
to give him the two-yeatrs' supplies of provisions they had promised. He was, 
therefore, compelled to give up the main purpose of his mission. 

The work he accomplished, however, in his journey down the Mackenzie and 
during the two years he spent on the northern edge of the continent was most 
creditable. His book is both entertaining and instructive. He has written one 
of the best accounts of the Mackenzie that has been published. Well equipped for 
accurate surveying, he has made the best map of the eastern part of the Mackenzie 
Delta and the neighbouring regions, including the Baillie Islands and Herschel 
Island, that has yet been produced. He lived among both the Kogmolik and the 



